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with indifference of that great cause of Protestantism in which
England was sure for a long time to come to feel the deepest
interest.1

Sir Thomas Lake was a man of a very different character.
He had no pretensions to be anything more than a diligent
sir Thomas anc* reacty official No scheme of policy, domestic or
Lake. foreign, was ever connected with his name. Of the
three rivals he is the only one of whom we hear that he offered
a bribe to obtain the post which he coveted. His promotion
would hardly have given pleasure to anyone, excepting perhaps
to Northampton.

The candidate whose selection would have given most satis-
faction to the nation was undoubtedly Sir Henry Neville.    In
sir Henry    tne reign of Elizabeth, he had served with credit as
Neville.       Ambassador at Paris.    He was in London at the
time when Essex was planning his foolish and unprincipled
rebellion, and had unfortunately been made acquainted with
a portion at least of the schemes of the conspirators.    There
was no reason to suppose that he sympathised with them in
the slightest degree ; but either from thoughtlessness, or from
regard for his informants, he omitted to give information to the
Government of what he had heard.    As this amounted to mis-
prision of treason, he was committed to the Tower, from which
he was only released at the accession of James, in company
with Southampton and the other conspirators who had escaped
the scaffold.    In the Parliament which met in the following
year he sat for Berkshire, and although he refrained from taking
any prominent part in opposition to the Government, there was
never any doubt that his sympathies were with the popular
party.    A little before the end of the first session of 1610, he
took an opportunity of stating to the  King, in the  plainest
possible terms, what the demands of that party were, and of
pressing upon him the necessity of giving way.    It is evident
that the elevation of such a man to the secretaryship would

1 The manifest dislike which he felt for his embassy to Holland in
1614-15 is enough to show how he felt in this matter. Winwood would
never have begged to be removed to Italy or Spain. I have taken my
view of Wotton from his voluminous unpublished correspondence in the
Record Office.
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